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- AGRICULTURE. — 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

— 

The Committee of the Essex AGRICULTURAL | 
Society, appointed to view the Farms entered for 
the Premiums offered in 1828, have attended to | 
that duty, and submit the following 


| 
REPORT. 


The whole number of Farms entered for premi- | 
ums were six, to wit., the farms of Jacos Oscoup, | 
and Davin Gray, in Andover ;—of Dante Por- | 
nam, in Danvers ;—of James Pecxer, in Ames- 
bury ;—of Wituiam Tuuriow, and the Indian! 
Hill Farm, in West Newbury. These were sev- 
erally examined by the Committee in June and 
September ;—a particular description of them, to- 
gether with an account of their productions the 
present year, will be found in the statements of | 
the several claimants annexed to this Report. 

Mr Oseoop’s farm is situate in the West Parish 
of Andover, and contains about one hundred and | 
fifty acres, besides his woodlands. The land is 
level, and naturally cold and unproductive. The 
present proprietor has had the entire management | 
of the farm, for the last forty years or more ; and} 


j 








its present appearance is a most striking illustra- | 
tion of how much may be effected by the perse- 
vering industry of man, where Nature has bestow- 
ed her gifis but sparingly. By a judicious divis- 
ion of the land into lots, and by unremitted atten- 
tion to the collecting and making of manure, Mr 
Oscoop has converted the once barren plains into 
beautiful and fertile fields. These are now fenced 
by nearly one thousand rods of stone wail, mostly 
laid by his own hands ;—the rocks to make which 
were all brought the distance of half a mile or 
more. Mr Oscoop uses his fields alternately for 
cultivation or pasturage, thus giving to them all in 
their turn, the benefits to be derived from plough- 
ing and manure. By this means no part of his 
lands run to waste ;—and no part of them is in- 
fested with noxious weeds, or troublesome briars 
or bushes. He does not permit these indices of 
bad husbandry to have foothold, even upon the 
borders of his lands, 


\ 


One of the most prominent improvements seen 
upon this farm, is in the reclaiming of cold unpro- 
ductive wet meadows. More than thirty years 
since Mr Oscoop commenced the draining of this 
kind of land, and carrying the sand from their 
borders upon the surface: This was done in the 
winter season when the ground was frozen, and 
when the other parts of the farm did not demand 
his labor. In this way, many acres of his best 
mowing lands, situate near his barns, now pro- 
ducing annually two or three tons of good fodder 
to the acre, have been made, where nothing valu- 
able grew before ;—even where it was not safe 
for man to tread, unless the ground were frozen, 
for fear of sinking in a quagmire. Mr Qscoop has 
been equally fortunate in his cultivation of fruit, 
asin his other improvements. His orchard is 
scattered in all parts of his farm—it having been 
his policy to place trees where be thought they 
would grow, rather than to have them look pretty 
inarow. But the best part of his orchard policy 





to nine years old, clear as Madeira, and but little 
inferior, and this without the aid of ardent spirit or 
other foreign ingredient. The perfection of bis 
cider, as he assured us, was to be attributed en- 
tirely to his care in the selection and preservation 
of the apples ; to his particular attention to clean- 
liness in the making, and the casks in which it 
was put; and to the straining the liquor so as to 
free it from every particle of pomace, or other sub- 
stance that tends to hasten its acidity. Ie also 
assured us, that the additional care in the making 
of this liquor, was more than doubly repaid by the 
price it commanded when he offered it in the mar- 
ket. And that he always found a ready and geu- 
erous market for all the good cider he had to offer. 
The stock of cattle upon this farm indicated ‘care 
in their selection, and good judgment in their 
management ;—and the products of the dairy we 
learned to be one of the best sources of profit upon 
the farm. While we have spoken thus freely of 
the management of the farm without, we cannot in 


justice, omit to say that the management within 


doors is equally worthy of praise and approbation. 
If we were to select, within the sphere of our ob- 
servation, a perfect exemplar of a good house wife 


jand dairymaid, we know of no woman whose 


claims would be superior to those of Mrs Osceon, 
Mr Gray’s farm is situate in the South Parish 
of Andover, and contains about one hundred acres, 
exclusive of woodland. ‘The natural condition of 
the soil is a perfect contrast to that of Mr Os-| 
coop’s farm. It is hilly, rocky, hard and strong. | 
Here also are many indications of persevering in- 
dustry, and much hard labor. Inthe course of 
the last thirty years, Mr Gray has made a good | 
farm, where there was no farm before. He has 
cleared his lands of rocks, and used them in the 
construction of firm and permanent fiences :—he | 
has literally “made the rough places smooth, and 
the wilderness to blossom as the rose.” His labor 
has at all times been employed with that judicious 
economy, so essential to the New England Farm -) 
er, as to yield an immediate and sure reward.—| 
The whole appearance of the farm indicates good | 
husbandry. The Committee forbear speaking 
more particularly in relation to it, in consequence 
of the observations that have been made in former 
Reports. 
Mr Puryaw’s Farm is situate in the North Par- | 
ish of Danvers, and contains about eighty acres. | 
The soil is naturally good ;—some parts of it fa- 
vorable for cultivation, others rough and hard to 
be subdued. Within afew years, Mr Purnam 
has converted some of his roughest pastures into 
very productive mowing lands ;—he has also made 
successful experiments in the reclaiming of wet 
meadows. The most manifest improvement upon 
the farm, is the judicious means used in the, 
making and preserving of manure. By these 
means alone the produce has been more than _ 
doubled within the last twelve years. We have | 
rarely if ever seen this part of the farmer's duty | 
better attended to than by Mr Purnam. Consid- | 
eriug the quantity of labor bestowed upon this | 
farm, and the divided attention it received from its | 
proprietor, in consequence of other more advan- 
tageous employments, it gave many indications of 


vis to be found in his cellar—here is cider from one | good management, and displayed many points t 


merit our approbation. 

Mr Tuurcow’s Farm is situate in West New- 
bury, and contains about one hundred and fifty 
The soil is naturally good —perhaps equal 
to any in the county. The location is upon the 
northern and eastern side of a hill, three hundred 
feet high—and upon the summit of the same. 

Upon this farm is the most extensive orchard of 
apple trees in the county. The average produce 
of the orchard for the last eight or ten years, has 
from five to six hundred barrels of winter 
apples in a year. ‘They are mostly the russet ap- 
ple. The trees grow on the northern and steep- 
est part of the hill, and the land about them is 
used fora pasture. No special care has been 
taken of the trees since they were planted ; but 
without this, they flourish and bear abundantly.— 
The present season, the blight that affected all 
other orchards in the county, extended to this, 80 
that the produce was a mere trifle. In addition 
to this, we noticed upon the trees the canker worm, 
that sure destroyer of all within its path. Mr 
Tuurtow had a handsome field of wheat, of 
about six acres. We learned that he was accus- 
tomed annually to raise wheat, and that his aver- 
age produce is about twenty-four busheis to the 
acre. His crops have not been injured by blight 
of any kind, .o much complained of by other 
farmers in the county in their attempts to raise 
this species of grain. 


acres. 


been 


Mr Tuvurtow’s farm is as well stocked with 
animals of the different kinds usually kept on 
farms, as any other we have seen. He keeps from 
iwelve to fifteen cows, and uses their milk princi- 
pally for the making of cheese. His dairy is man- 
aged with the greatest propriety and neatness.— 
His cheeses have heretofore received the first pre- 
mium ef this Society, and will bear comparison 
with the best productions of other counties. The 
breed of swine kept upon this farm, has long been 
celebrated in the neighborhood as superior, His 
logs have repeatedly attained the weight of 500 
pounds, and over, at the ordinary age for killing 
thei. Considering the small quantity of labor ap- 
plied in the management ef this farm, your Com- 
mittee believe it one of the most profitable and 
productive farms in the county. 

Mr Pecxer’s farm is situate in Amesbury, and 
contains about fifty acres. The soil is of good 
quality. The persevering industry and judicious 
economy of its proprietor, are the most striking 
characteristics of this place. Under the skilful 
management of Mr Pecker a few acres are made 
to yield as much as many large farms ; and with 
much less expense of labor. Your Committee 
were much pleased with their view of this place ; 
and astonished at the amount of its products. 

The Indian Hill Farm in West Newbury, under 
the care of Mr Wiiiiam J. Greve, was visited 
by your Committee. They regret not being fur- 
nished with an account of its products the present 
year. They were much gratified, with the many 
indications of industry and effective labor display- 
ed on this farm. Numerous experiments have 


been commenced, that will require more than one 
season to test their merits; and your Committee 
sincerely hope that the result will prove, that the 
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farmers of Essex will find their benefit, in adopt- 
ing the improvements that have been introduced 
upon this farm. But while it remains uncertain, 
whether the innovations that have been here intro- 
duced upon Yankee husbandry, are not experiments 
made for the purpose of display, unmindful of the 
costs, rather than experiments that will remunerate 
themselves,—your committee feel it to be their 
duty to hesitate in approving of the same. Be- 
lieving, at all times, that that species of farming 
alone is to be encouraged by this society, which 
will ensure its own reward, and support itself.— 
Gentlemen, with fortunes, may amuse themselves 
with farms, as well as with dogs or horses, or in 
any other manner; but such amusements belong 
not to our yeomanry, who have to earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow, and whose muscles, 
strengthened by toil, are the surest pledge of per- 
petuity to our civil institutions. 

In the notice we have taken of the farms that 
come within our observation, it was not our pur- 
pose to compare them with other farms in the 
county that were not entered for premium. Your 
committee are well aware that there are many 
other farms in each of the towns mentioned in 
this report, that if they had been entered for pre- 
mium, would have had a fair chance in the com- 
petition. Their first inquiry was, have the pre- 
sent claimants so managed their farms, as to merit 
the approbation of this society, and to afford fair 
examples to their neighbors for imitation? On 
this point, your committee were unanimous in the 
opinion in favor of the claimants. Accordingly, 
they think it proper that the premiums offered, 
should be awarded. And they would recommend 
that they be awarded in the following order, to 
wit :— 

To Jacos Oscoop, of Andover, Ist prem. $35. 
« Wiriiam Tuurtow, of W. Newbury, 
2d prem. 30 
“ Davin Gray, of Andover, 3d prem. 25 
“ Daniet Putnam, of Danvers, 4th prem. 20 
“ James Pecxer, of Amesbury, 5th prem. 15 
Respectfully submitted, by 
DANIEL ADAMS, 
ASA T. NEWHALL, 
JESSE PUTNAM, 
SOLOMON LOW, 
JOHN W. PROCTOR, } 
December 29th, 1828. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We are pleased to learn that the meeting of the 
friends of horticulture in this city on Tuesday last, 
was numerously attended ; and that the occasion 
afforded the most conclusive evidence, that a so- 
ciety for the improvement of this branch of our 
domestic industry, will be established under aus- 
picious circumstances. 

For ourselves we have long felt a strong inter- 
est in this matter. We have seen in other sections 
of our country, the beneficial influence of institu- 
tions devoted to the practice of horticultural pur- 
suits, and heard more, of its ameliorating effects 
upon the varieties of fruits, heretofore cultivated 
with partial success. 

The association of men of taste, of influence, 
and of industry, has effected in some of our neigh- 
boring cities, a wonderful improvement in the qual- 
ities of indigenous fruits, and a great increase of 
the varieties of foreign, of every kind, susceptible 
of successful culture in our climate. Here, individ- 





ual efforts have generously, and patriotically con- 
tributed to collect the finest varieties of fruits, and 
not only to distribute gratuitously the plants, or 
the scions, as the case may be, for extended cul- 
ture ; but what renders the favor more valuable, 
to impart from their rich stores of practical know- 
ledge, a portion for the benefit of the uninitiated. 

We love the pursuits of horticulture not only 
for the instruction it affords to man of the subser- 
viency of nature to his will, and bis industry. We 
regard it as a peaceful and laudable source of en- 
joyment.—And to him who can look through na- 
ture, up to its great first Cause, it is a rich and il- 
lumined page, wherein he may read inscribed the 
promise, that “though like autumn’s fruits and 
flowers mankind will fade from off the earth, yet 
like them his root will not die in the ground, but 
rise again and shed the benign influence of a useful 
life, in gardens of unfading beauty, and enduring 
loveliness.” 

That mind that is not expanded, and that heart 
that is not warmed in the contemplation of the 
fruitful and ornamented garden, must be cold and 
inanimate. And if “ he who has not music in his 
soul is” adjudged “ fit for treason ;” he that has 
not felt the glow of gratitude in contemplating the 
objects which bountiful nature presents, is not 
to be envied: For ourselves we are free to de- 
clare that the most peaceful and gratified moments 
of our life have been passed in the pursuits of 
horticulture. In amanner relieved from the la- 
bor and occupations of business, we have found, 
with a slight variation from the poet’s text— 

—_————_exempt from public haunt 
tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in flowers, and good in everything. 





The benefits derived from an improved state of 
horticulture are of unlimited extent. They are 
confined to no class, all may enjoy them. Health 
is promoted by the labor, and ease and content- 
ment follow on success. DORCHESTER. 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF BEETS. 
By the Editor of the Southern Agriculturist. 

There are many varieties of this vegetable, such 
as the large-rooted, the long-rooted, dwarf, turnip- 
rooted, small red Castlenandari, green-topped, 
yellow-rooted, &c. We will confine our remarks 
to those sold by our seedsmen, as the long-bLlood 
and turnip-rooted beets, as these are the only va- 
rieties cultivated among us, and as far as we have 
been able to ascertain, they are to be preferred to 
any of those enumerated above. The Castlenan- 
dari is said to be much esteemed in France, and 
to have the taste of a nut: we have not, as yet, 
been able to obtain the seed. We have at differ- 
ent periods cultivated most of those euumerated 
above, and prefer the turnip-rooted, on account of 
its superior delicacy, earliness, and the greater 
ease with which it can be raised. 

A light, deep and rich soil is the best suited for 
the culture of the beet; they should be sown if 
possible on ground which has been highly manur- 
ed for some other crop, but should there be none 
of this description vacant, well rotted manure may 
be used, and even fresh, in case of necessity, if 
proper care be taken that the whole be turned under, 
and not mixed through the upper soil. The ob- 
jection to using manure, more especially in a fresh 
state, with this or any other long-rooted crop, is, 
that meeting with it in lumps and detached par- 
cels, the root is diverted from its proper course 
and impededin its downward progress ; the con- 





sequence is, that instead of one long, large, straight 
and clean root, we often, under such circumstan- 
ces, have many small ones, and numerous fibres, 
rendering it unfit for the table. The remedy for 
this is obvious, and it is rather surprising, that the 
cause of the forking of the roots being known, the 
remedy should not have been applied. It is sim- 
ply to place the manure at such a depth, that the 
root may not reach it, and consequently not be di- 
verted until it shall have grown to a proper length. 
This may be effeeted by spreading the manure on 
the surface and with a spade turning it entirely 
under, completely reversing the soil, so as to place 
that which was on top together with the manure, 
at the bottom—care is required in this operation, 
that all of the manure be completely buried, and 
that none by the carelessness of the gardener, be 
intermingled with the upper soil. Another me- 
thod (and it is one which we have adopted for 
many years with considerable success,) is, after 
the ground is prepared, to make small trenches or 
furrows, either with a spade, or, if there be ground 
enough, with the plough, and at the bottom of 
these to scatter the manure, level the surface, or 
raise it into ridglets over the manure and plant 
on these. This last will be found most effectual, 
and for many reasons the best. By pursuing this 
plan fresh manure may be used, though we would 
always prefer that which is partially rotted. In 
preparing the ground for a crop, care should be 
taken to have it well broken up, and made mellow 
as deep as possible ; the beet sends its root to a 
great depth in search of food, and it ought not to 
be impeded by meeting with a hard and compact 
soil. If possible let it be stirred eighteen inches 
deep, for it will generally be found that all other 
circumstances being equal, that compartment which 
has been stirred the deepest, will produce the best 
crop. The spade is decidedly the best instrument 
for stirring the ground, but where a large quantity 
is to be raised, the plough may be used, and more 
especially if the ridge system be adopted. The 
usual method is, to have the ground, after being 
thus prepared, laid off into four feet beds—to plant 
two or three seeds every nine inches, in rows a 
foot apart, these to be thinned out to single plants 
when about the size of a goose-quill. Such as 
are thinned out may be transplanted to fill up the 
vacancies which may occur in the beds. 
(To be continued.) 





Flax and Linen Manufacturers.—The demand 
for flax created by the establishment of our enter- 
prising citizen, John Towne, it is hoped, will ex- 
cite the attention and stimulate the exertions of 
the farmers in the neighborhood, to the cultivation 
and improvement of that interesting and important 
staple production of our country. The machinery 
for spinning flax by steam power, is now in com- 
plete operation under the superintendance of Ms 
William Sutliff, to whose mechanical genius and 
industry, we are indebted (through Mr Towne’s 
patronage and capital,) for this important branch 
of manufactures, so long a desideratum in this and 
other countries.—The articles manufactured, viz: 
Drilling, table cloths, linen, &c, are of a superior 
quality. The damask table linen, noticed in a late 
number of the Statesman, as manufactured by Mr 
Hamilton Steuart, were made of cotton and linen, 
and wove by Mr Thomas Brown, an ingenious 
workman from near Edinburgh. Mr Towne’s 
establishment will soon afford materials for the 
best quality.— Pittsburg Gazette. 
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Good Bacon.—The following is the mode of cu- 
ring bacon in Virginia, laid down by a gentleman 
of the Isle of Wight county, who has had much 
experience in the process.— Lancaster Journal. 


« To have good bacon, the pork must be fat. It 
may possibly be too fat, though that is very rarely 
the case in Virginia. Hogs about eighteen months 
old, which are raised poor, and afterwards well 
fatted in a short time on corn, are, I think, deci- 
dedly to be preferred. Before the pork be salted 
up, it should be thoroughly cold, a circumstance 
indispensable to its lasting preservation ; and it is 
at least the safest course in our uncertain climate, 
to lose no time afterwards. To give bacon its 
most exquisite flavor, both molasses or sugar, and 
salt-petre should be used. I usually put a table 
spoonful or two of molasses on the flesh side of 
the ham, a little before it is salted, and after the 
molasses is rubbed over it, a heaping spoonful or 
two of finely pulverized salt-petre, the bam sup- 
posed to weigh, when cured, from twelve to fif- 
teen pounds. I put nearly the same quantity on 
the middlings and shoulders, and proportionably 
on the smaller pieces, believing that it essentially 
contributes, not only towards improving the flavor 
and appearance, but also to the preservation of 
bacon, and as a preventive against the worm, bug 
and skipper. In order to ensure perfectly sound 
bacon, the pork must be salted at least twice, 
The secend salting should take place about the 
third day after the first, at which time I add about 
a third of the quantity of salt-petre applied in the 
first instance. If, however, the pork should be 
frozen when salted in the first instance, it should 
be re-salted as soon as practicable after it thaws ; 
without which there is great danger of injury. I 
use the Liverpool sack salt, and prefer it on ac- 
count of its fineness. A bushel to the thousand 
weight of pork has been supposed a sufficient 
quantity, I think it too little, and would not by 
any means advise that there should be a stint of 
salt. Five pounds of salt-petre to the abovemen- 
tioned quantity of pork, is, perhaps, quite enough. 








ing, it may with proper care be saved. This, in 
ordinary winters, is true. But in such a winter as 
last, when the thermometer ran, in 24 hours, from 
between 30 and 40, to between 60 and 70, aud 
remained so for four or five days, I do not think 
that fat and large pork can be saved by any rea- 
sonable attention to it.— Western Tiler. 





Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Baltimore, 
to a gentleman of this city. 

“The new mode of applying friction rollers to 
the rail-road car is extremely remarkable. ‘The 
invention is by aJerseyman, who had a model fit- 
ted up and exhibited in this city. I saw it tried 
with ten fiftysixes and two men, weighing at least 
one hundred and fifty pounds each, making eight 
hundred and sixty pounds, exclusive of the weight 
of the car, and, incredible as it may seem, this 
great weight was drawn along, not very slowly, by 
a half pound weight, attached to a string, running 
over a pulley. The railway upon which it was 
tried, was perfectly level. A finger would move 
the car in either direction. 

“In England, as well as in this country, it is 
found that a horizontal traction of 112 pounds is 
equal to one horse power, (it is thought by many 
that the average effect is greater than that of 112 
pounds,) and thus assuming that a load for one 
horse be 10 tons, (this is also a minimum,) we can 
tell exactly that one horse will draw with facility 
eightyfive tons, with the aid of the very important 
invention above mentioned. The machine is ex- 
ceedingly simple, and I am satisfied will not wear 
out so fast as the common rail-read car.” 


The following is a fine picture of Wasnineron, 
in his retirement—it is from one of his own let- 
ters : 

“Tam just beginning to experience the ease 
and freedom from public cares, which, however 
desirable, it takes some time to realize; for, 
strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that 
it was not until lately I could get the better of my 
usual custom of ruminating, as soon as I awoke 





Care should be taken to let the brine drain off} in the morning, on the business of the ensuing 
from the pork, whilst in salt, as its contact with it |day ; and of my surprise on finding, after revolv- 


tends to injure its flavor. 


If salted in casks, there | ing many things in my mind, that I was no longer 


should be a hole in the bottom, after the second | a public man, or had any thing to do with public 


salting, that the brine may escape. 


There are! transactions. 


{ 
| 


I feel, as I conceive a wearied trav- 


different opinions as to the length of time the | eller must do, who, after treading many a painful 


pork should remain in salt. 
four weeks. 
be used, fat pork can hardly be made too salt. 
have known prime excellent bacon to remain in 
salt more than three months. The last operation 
in curing of bacon is the smoking of it. 
may be sufficiently well done, perhaps, with any 
kind of wood; but solid green wood, as hickory 
or oak, is the best. Contrary to old opinions, the 
operation is best carried on in the closest smoke- 
house ; considerable degree of heat, too, is not in- 
jurious, but promotes and facilitates, I believe, the 
operation. The old idea of fire tainting meat, is 
erroneous. ‘The effect, so called, is occasioned by 
the pork not being thoroughly cured ; bacon should 
be smoked until it is of a dark reddish color, and 
it is best done in clear dry weather. In hanging 
it up, it is most advantageous to put the joints 
highest; for, as they are most assailable by the 
skipper fly, they are least likely thereby to have 
eggs deposited on them. There is an opinion that 
has long universally prevailed, and which I think 
the experience of the last winter has belied. It is, 
that if pork be once thoroughly cold before salt- 


| 





I would recommend | step, with a heavy burden en his shoulders, is 
If salt-petre, in sufficient quantities | eased of the latter, having reached the haven to 
I! which all the former were directed, and from his 


house top is looking back, and tracing with an 
eager eye the meanders by which he escaped the 


This! quicksands and mires which lay in his way, and 


into which none but the all-powerful Guide and 
Dispenser of human events could have prevented 
his falling. 
the banks of the Potomac ; and, under the shadow 
of my own vine and my own fig tree, free from 
the bustle of a camp, and the busy scenes of pub- 
lic life, I am solacing myself with those tranquil 
enjoyments of which the soldier, who is ever in 
pursuit of fame—the statesman, whose watchful 
days and sleepless nights are spent in devising 
schemes to promote the welfare of his own, per- 
haps the ruin of other countries, as if this globe 
was insufficient for us all—and the courtier, who 
is always watching the countenance of his prince, 
in the hope of catching a gracious smile—can 
have very little conception. I am not only retired 
from all public employments, but am retiring with- 
in myself, and shall be able to view the solitary 


I have become a private citizen of | ing the leather—soals and upper leather. 


walk, and tread the paths of private life, with 
heartfelt satisfaction, Envious of none, I am de- 
termined to be pleased with all ; and this, my dear 
friend, being the order of my mareh, I will move 
gently down the stream of life until I sleep with 
my fathers.” 





Average price of vegetables sold at New York Wash- 
ington Market, for January, 1829. 
(Corrected by Wm Curr, Gardener, N. York.) 

Cauliflower.—The extensive supply of this veg- 
etable which has been brought to market during 
the past autumn and to this present period, proves 
the interesting progress our market gardeners are 
making in its most suceessful cultivation; very 
fine heads weighing from two to five pounds, 
have been sold in this market this month, for 25 
to 374 cents per head. Brocoli.—The supply of 
this has also been very plentiful, and in peint of 
size and quality, very little if at all inferior to 
Cauliflower, from 75 cents to $1 per dozen heads. 
—Winter Cabbages very plentiful, and good heads 
at 374 to 50 cents per dozen—Savoys 374 cents 
per dozen heads—Borecole or Kale 374 cents per 
dozen—Potatoes, the supply usually deficient, 
from 50 to 624 cents per bushel—Turnips, plenty 
»and of good quality, 314 cents per bushel—Pars- 
nips, $1 per 100—Blood Beets, 75 cents per 100— 
Carrots, 624 cents per 100—Salsafy, from 4 to 6 
cents per bunch of 12 roots—White Onions, $1 to 
1 25 cents per bushel ; red, 50 cents per bushel— 
Celery, very plentiful and good, from 4 to 8 cents 
per bunch of three heads—Spinage, very plentiful 
and fine, 314 cents per bushel— Lettuce, the white 
Dutch Cabbages and yellow Silesia, fine and plen- 
tiful, at 25 to 374 cents per dozen heads— Endive, 
the supply rather scarce and inferior in quality, 
18 to 25 cents per.dozen—Water Cresses, plenty, 
18 to 25 cents per half peck—Corn Sallad, do, 
do—Leeks, plenty and fine, 50 to 621 cents per 
hundred—Parsley, 3 cents per bunch—Horse 





| Radish, do. 


RECEIPT FOR WET FEET. 
To an old, constant, and most zealous friend, 
I pray you, fellow citizens, attend ! 
The receipt below to shoes apply ; 
’T is the true water-proof to keep feet dry— 
”*T’ will many save from the physician’s bill, 
And from disorders which too often kill. 
All the ingredients are very cheap, 
And long the mixture will uninjured keep. 
1 pint of boiled linseed oil, 
5 pound of mutton suet, 
8 ounces of clean bees’ wax, 
6 ounces of common rosin. 
Dissolve these ingredients well together, over 
'a gentle fire, stir the mixture up well while melt- 
‘ing, and put it on with a brush, hot, without burn- 
Let it 
|dry, and repeat the application twice more in the 
‘game way.—-.Vat. Int. 











A bill incorporating a company for the manu- 
lfacture of Silk in Delaware, with a capital of 
$50,000 has passed both houses of the Legisla 
ture. 


The cucumber has been found to contain, on 
analysis, no less than 582-80 parts of water in 
600 ; the remaining 17-20 parts consist of 13 dif- 
ferent iagredients, in different proportions, the 
principal of which are, a fungous matter similar 
to the mushroom, and a sweet substance, which 
gives to this fruit its peculiar flavor.—Mechanic’s 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


CLIMATE AND SILK. 

Mr Fessenpen—ltis a curious fact,that ancient 
impressions are often transmitted on the minds of 
successive generations, Jong after the original 
cause has ceased; it is so with usin respect to 
our climate : the rigors of the winter season in 
former days, and extreme variableness with sud- 
den transitions in spring and summer, have long 
since gradually softened away; their primitive 
harshness is gone, and no more to be found, than 
puritan intolerance and roughness are to be traced 
in the mild and enlightened spirit of the age.— 
Yet the impression formed in_old times, that our 
climate is unpropitious for the purpose of rich cul- 
tivation, seems to remain yet, hovering occasion- 
ally, about the thoughts of some of the best friends 
to agriculture, It is to be regretted, inasmuch as 
it leaves doubts, where there is no foundation for 
any, and may create a hesitation and timidity un- 
favorable to a successful issue. 

This is particularly applicable to the introduc- 
tion of the culture of Sirk, which being the pro- 
duct chiefly of mild countries, doubts are some- 
times expressed as to the propitiousness of our 
own. Upon a careful investigation we may, how- 
ever, be fully satisfied that our circumstances, 
taken together, are perfectly favorable, and equal 
to these of any silk country whatever in Europe. 
The first object to consider, is the food requisite 
to procure that rich crop, and there we find our 
case perfectly secured, The Waite Mutperry 
grows freely on our warm light lands, and their 
growth is rapid ; their prosperity is not impaired 
in the least by the cold of winter, nor the variable- 
ness of spring; no insects attack the leaves, nor 
the bark of the trees, and the climate and soil ap- 
pear to be as congenial to them, as they are to 
the White Oak and other natives of the forest.— 
They are very tenacious of life, for, after being 
cut down close to the ground, the stumps will fur- 
nish many suckers around, and on their being torn 
off, will send forth others for years in succession. 
These hardy trees are to support the delicate in- 
sects from whose labors the rich crop is to be ob- 
tained. We may, therefore, assure ourselves that 
by using common care and diligence, we can 
make certain of the greatest abundance of food for 
them. Their introduction to existence may be 
regulated in some measure by our will, and as the 
period of their life does not exceed two months, 
there is every chance to secure for them that 
warm and even temperature which is needful.— 
In fact the seed should be kept in a cool place 
until the young leaves of the mulberry begin to 
appear, it should be then set to hatching, 
which would be some time in the early part of 
June, and in about two months from that period, 
the crop would be secured, which would be in 
general before the 20th of August. 

From the 10th of June to the 20th of August 
our climate is subject to no variation of tempera- 
ture, but what common eare with common accom- 
modations would render perfectly harmless. I 
doubt much whether the silk districts of France 
and Italy, or any of them, offer in that respect any 
advantages superior to ours. In France silk is 
raised chiefly in the departments bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and at times, dull humid weather 
proceéds from thence, with an obscure, relaxing 
atmosphere, to such an extreme, that in Montpe- 





lier the moisture gathering on the walls of the 
stair cases in the interior of the houses, will run 
down on the steps. As soon as such turns come 
on, the doors and windows of the apartments al- 
lotted to the silk worms are to be closed carefully, 
the leaves to be gathered before hand, or dried 
for them. We have nothing in New England to 
guard against, of so unfavorable a nature. Our 
sea turns along the shore offer no dangers equa! 
to it. As to the middle and lower parts of Italy 
they are often visited with a hot wind from the 
coast of Africa, which raising a strong evapora- 
tion from the Mediterranean, blows it to the Ital- 
ian shores. This wind, called the Sirocco, is ex- 
tremely damp, relaxing, and dull, and against it 
they must prepare in order to preserve their silk 
crop. Another serious evil which they must 
guard against, is the great frequency of thunder 
storms during the silk season; which in that 
climate will cause a great destruction among the 
worms, unless the doors and windows are imme- 
diately closed. We may say, therefore, that from 
the upper parts of the Mediterranean, to the low- 
er parts of Italy, the whole of that chosen silk 
country is under the necessity to provide substan- 
tial stone buildings to raise the worms, with doors 
and windows, which are continually needful to 
preserve them from destruction. After all their 
precautions and care, their crop will at times suf- 
fer greatly, and once perhaps in a generation, an 
almost total failure. Such a calamity took place 


about the year 1784, when the silk crop in Italy | 


was so nearly destroyed, that they did not make 
sufficient raw silk to enable them to set in motion 
their warp and organzine mills, and the apprehen- 
sion that a total stillness for a whole season,might 
spoil the machinery, prompted them to get from 
London several hundred bales of Bengal raw silks, 
with the assistance of which, they saved their 
machinery from destruction, and their people from 
starving. 

So far as natural advantages can assist, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive in what particulars we could be 
more favored, and we might as well doubt of the 
ability of a rich grazing country to raise a compe- 
tent stock of neat cattle, as to hesitate to preelaim 
New Ewneétanp, a country chosen, and fit, for the 
rearing of silk; where the food for the worms 
may be procured in the greatest abundance, and 
with as little labor as anywhere in the world.— 
Our pure and vivifying atmosphere, our soft and 
quick waters, will insure silk of the firmest staple, 
and of the first quality for beauty and usefulness. 

If we are friendly to our own presperity, the 


seed of the white Mulberry should be sown generally | 


and extensively, in all our towns, this coming spring. 
No farm should be without a plantation of these 
hardy trees, both in hedges and in orchards near 
the dwellings ; no laborer’s cottage should be with- 
out asmall plantation of them; no poor house 
without a good and sufficient lot of ground laid 
out for that valuable purpose. The introduction 
of this culture would benefit all ; no farmer’s fam- 
ily but the daughters and children would pleasant- 
ly exert their industry to raise a crop as sterling 
as gold, which would substantially contribute to 
their prosperity by furnishing them the means to 
pay for good clothing, and have left besides abun- 
dant pocket money ; no laborer but might greatly 
increase his earnings and means of support; no 
large family of children but might, under proper 
directions, be made to secure a rich return from 
their industry ; no poor house but might be made, 


utider the superintendence of a good master, to sup- 
port comfortably the aged inmates, and exact from the 
idle, at least, the cost of their thoughtless existence, 
and relieve the community from the burden of these 
establishments ; the widow’s little place should 
have white Mulberry trees all around ; poverty, 
dejection, neglect of virtue, intemperance, might 
in many cases be redeemed, vanish, and be re- 
placed by hope and industry, where the encour- 
agement, and the means, should be pointed out, 
/and of so easy an attainment. 

| The land once stocked with extensive planta- 
tions, and regular crops of cocoons obtained, 
wealthy individuals would soon raise filatures and 
‘mills, to prepare the rich article on a large scale 
'for the use of silk weavers ; the manufactories of 
London and Lyons often have times of inactivity, 
| when the weavers being out of employ and dis- 
tressed, would joyfully transfer to our shores their 
art and their industry. Create first the food, an 
‘pecenpermenn of the raw materials will be the neces- 
sary consequence, and then the hands to manu- 
‘ture it will quickly abound. It regards every farm- 
‘ers individual interest, to exert himself to secure a 
| share in the cullure of silk, of which no other crop 
| we have, can be compared to it for richness 
‘and excellence. But in a sense of public duty to 
| the powerful community of which we are mem- 
bers, the exertions ought to be great, as it would 
make a vast addition to our general resources.— 
The cotton manufactures are dependent on the 
South for their raw materials ; silk would be our 
own, and nations, as individuals, cannot be too 
careful to secure within themselves means for their 
prosperity and greatness. 

It seems to be a special duty for towns, to see that 
proper measures should be taken in their respective 
poor houses to raise without delay, nurseries of young 
Mu!berries, not only for their own plantations, but 
also {or the inhabitants to be supplied with, at a 
moderate price. The poor houses should be fore- 
most, that they may secure a sale for their trees, 
‘and afterwards for the seed to raise the worms.— 
If these establishments, or some of them, should 
itake the lead, it would not only subserve their in- 
|terests greatly, but they might become, in time, 
‘the head quarters for information, and for the in- 
|troduction of gradual improvements and_perfec- 
‘tion. Such well regulated Houses of Industry as 
ithose of the city of Boston, and. Salem, might dif- 
| fuse benefits in this new undertaking, far and wide 
over the land. There can be no doubt but indi- 
lvyiduals who have connexions in Europe, would 
delight to procure Mulberry seed from the best 
silk countries, and also seed of the different kinds 
of silk worms, and models of the machines used 
for winding and reeling, if they knew before hand, 
|where they could consign them, for results of pub- 
lic diffusion and uscfulness. 

With creat respect, 
I am your friend and serv’t, 
iT. G. Fessennen, Ese., : J. M. G. 
Editor of the N. E. Farmer. 
Weston, Ms. Feb. 19, 1829. 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


PEAR AND PLUM TREES. 

Mr Fessenpen—You will receive with this 
communication, an extract from a letter, received 
last month, from J. Bue, Esq., of Albany, con- 
taining an interesting history of the disease in the 
Pear and Plum, which he has witnessed in his 
part of the country. Comparing the date, when 
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it appeared among us, we shall find its simultane- 
ous in the different states. If this disease springs 
from a bug or miller, or any other cause, we must 
leave it to our distinguished entomologist in Mil- 
ton. This we know, it gives great concern to the 
reflecting horticulturist, to find his fine trees dying 
in succession. 

As for the loss of our plum trees, and destruc- 
tion of the fruit, by the curculio, their depredations 
are now familiar with us; we expect but little, | 
even with care. 
minishing, and hope the time will soon arrive, 
when a display of this fruit from our gardens, may 
compare with that, raised last fall, in the fine gar- 
dens of Albany, Troy, and the vicinity. The dis- 
ease which aflects the pear trees, commenced 
here, in 1826-7. S. G, Perkins, Esq., of Brook- 
line, lost many trees ; some fine and healthy. Mr 


However, I think they are di- | |the plum tree in 1801, at Kingston (Esopus.) 


en drop, which I received from the L. H. Society, 
has not borne fruit. We have an early Golden 
drop which ripens as early as the Mirabolam. 

We have added this winter to our collection 
about a dozen new varicties, all seedlings but one 
or two. I have seen most of the fruits, and deem 
them a great acquisition. I forgot the cuttings of 
my new plum when I sent your trees, but will for- 
ward them in the spring. 

I first became acquainted with the tumors on 
It 
destroyed thousands of trees in that village. It 
began to abate in 1809-10, and although it has 
not entirely disappeared there, it has very sensibly 
decreased. 
the pear tree made its appearance there, and ex- 
tended to the apple tree also. Various expedients 
were adopted to check its progress, suc h as hang- 








Samvuext Warp, of Roxbury, from his fine fruit | ing iron hoops and straps in the crotch, boring 


farm, lost between one and two hundred. 


This | holes into the trunks, and filling them with sul- 


same disease destroyed on his place, a number of | phur, mercurial ointment, &c. but to little effect. 


pear treesin 1804-5. 
more recently suffered ; 
the vicinity, 

Dorchester, 20th Feb. 1829. 


Albany, Jan. 26, 1829. 

Dear Sin—Your favor of the 16th inst. came 
duly to hand. 

In replying to your inquiries, I must premise, 
that being comparatively a novice in gardening, 
ind many of my trees not having come into a 
yearing state, I shall not be able to give the ample 
lescription you desire. 

Schuyler’s Gage.’ This has not borne with me, 
hough I have eaten it at Mr Dennison’s. I think it 
s one of our latest plums, under medium size, 
‘ound, and of a greenish yellow color. If my re- 
collection serves me it is sometimes called the 
white damson. 

Royal Blues are the same, I think, as the Foth- 
eringham. I ate this fruit some years ago, at 
the late Chancellor Livingston’s, on the 16th July, 
under the name of the Orleans. It is a pretty 
large fruit, oblong shape, and blue color—tree 
thrifty. Mr Dennison thinks with me that it is a 
Fotheringham, though Loudon describes the Foth- 
eringham as of a dark red color. A fine plum. 

Bleecker’s Gage is a fine large yellow plum, 
raised originally froin a pit brought from Ger- 
many, and presented to the lady of a clergyman 
by the name of Bleecker. It is sometimes called 
the German Gage, When ripe, its flesh appears 
through the skin varied like the gooseberry, It is 
one of our most popular fruits. We have some 
hundreds of natural stocks of this plum. 

Bolmar is the same as the Washington—is quite 
a large plum, oblong, and of a greenish yellow.— 
Its size has acquired for it a reputation greater 
than it deserves, though it is a superior plum. It 
is said to have originated in New York with a Mr 
Bolmar. Vigorous tree. 

Banker's Gage is an Esopus seedling: and is 
undoubtedly the best plum I know for drying. I 
have seen vast quantities dried at Esopus ; where 
they are used in various ways during the winter. 
They are above the medium size, rather long, blue 
color, and remarkably rich and juicy. I have 
several bearing trees. 

I have eaten and admired Mr D.’s French plum, 
but cannot describe it. The truth is, my absence 
last summer prevented my taking down the des- 
cription of plums that I intended. My Cais Gold- 


and doubtless others in 
Ss. D. 





My garden has likewise | This disease was worse there than I have ever 


|seen it since, and destroyed four-fifths of the pears 
and many apples. It ceased in about 1810, and 
has now partially renppeared. In 1827 I observed 
it in various parts of Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey; and the last summer I noted its progress 
100 miles north and 150 west of this city. 

The great enemy of the plum, and indeed of all 


which punctures the young fruit. This cannot be 
the same that causes the tumor; for while my 
fruit suffers severely the wood remains sound and 
healthy. 

I take the liberty of sending you the constitu- 
tion, &c, of a Society which we have just formed 
to promote improvement in horticulture. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. BUEL. 


S. Downer, Esq. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





BROAD WHEELS. 

| Mr Fessenpen—In your remarks on broad 
| wheels, (Jan. 2,) you quote Edgeworth, that “ cyl- 
|indrical wheels, and straight axletrees have been 
unequivocally preferred.” 





(So useful an article ought not to be left opea to 
jsuccessful attack. If any person for any reason 
| prefers a conical axle, and there are reasons to be 
weighed, then the bottom of the axle may be 
made horizontal, the exterior of the wheel just as 


that produced by a cylindrical wheel, and axle.— 
In this case it will doubtless be well to incline the 
axle a little forward, making the angle between its 
foreside and the line of forward movement, less ob- 
tuse than that between the hinder side and the 
line of movement. In theory this may seem to | 
occasion the wheel to scrape laterally on the sur- 
face of the road, but it is not reality ; for the in- 
clination must be only such as to counteract the 
tendency of the wheel to, work off from the axle, 
and press upon the nut or linchpin. S. 
Alina, Me. Feb. 20, 1829. 








SU- 


QUERE ON THE cu LITIV ATION OF 
MACH. 
A correspondent at Eden, Maine, wishes to be 
informed if Sumach can be cultivated, how it is 
cultivated, and where seed can be obtained ? 


In 1805 the disease on the limbs of 


stone fruit, with us, is the curculio, or other insect | 


Let us have the whole truth on the subject.— | 


conical as the axle, and the effect is the same as | 


| 
| 
| 


“To these queries we reply that we have never 
heard of the cultivation of sumach in this part 
of the country ; and perhaps the commonness of 
the plant in its wild state may have precluded 
it from our fields and gardens. Loudon mentions 
it in his Encyclopedia of Gardening, in the index, 
only, under its botanical name Rhus, and says 
“the hardy kinds grow in common soil, and are 
l|inereased by cuttings of the roots or layers.”— 
If any of our friends or correspondents will fur- 
nish further information on this topic, they wil! 
lay us under great obligation and its publication 
may render a benefit to the community. 

M’Mahon says “The various kinds of Rhus or 
Sumach, may be propagated by suckers, layers, 
or seeds. The seeds, if preserved in sand, and 
sown early in March, will rise freely the same 
season, and when one or two years old may be 
transplanted into nursery-rows, and having had 
their two years growth, may be planted where 
intended to remain. 


HORTIC U L TU RE. 

Extract from an Address, delivered to the Jefferson, (N. Y.) 
Agricultural Society, by James Le Roy De Cuaumonr, 

I cannot pass in silence the great neglect of 
our gardens, the more so when the perfection to 
which our garden vegetables arrive, is a con- 
vincing proof of the excellence of our climate and 
soil. Born and educated in what is called the 
garden of France, and fond of Horticulture, I can 
assure you with confidence that the vegetables of 
that favored country do not equal ours. Besides 
| the more common vegetables, those two most val- 
ued the cardoon and cauliflower grow here finer 
ithan Lever saw them; and we need not exclude 
from our gardens any southern production of the 
United States. I' planted this year, much too 
late, from the difficulties of getting the seed here, 
some Carolina or sweet potatoes. They were plant- 
ed in the open ground on the 9th of June, and 
you will a few samples of them this day, 
which though not grown to their size, will prove 
that they may be raised without extraordinary 
care. The sea kale, the Broccoli, the egg plant, 
and the rhubarb, commonly called the pie plant, 
are very desirable varieties for our tables. This 
last plant has a,wonderful growth, and requires 
very little care here, - when we consider the 
early period i in the year when we can use it to 
;make pies, we must not be without it. 





see 





Cider Brandy.—A gentleman who has been for 
twenty years engage in mercantile business, told 
;me, that, during our last war, he went into the 
State of New Jersey, and in a certain district pur- 





chased of the farmers domesiic spirits. His im. 
pression at the time was strong, that their free 
‘use of cider brandy would undo them. Five 


| years afterwards, he visited that place again, and 
| net one of those who were landhoiders at the time 
}of his first visit, remained. Other men owned 
| those beautiful farms and dwe llings. ‘Their great 
orchards and cider brandy had turned out the first 
owners pennylessupou the cold compassion of the 
world.—WV. VY. Observer, 


at Sterling, last Tuesday, 
of which the Hon. Josepa G. Kennan was 
Chairman, it was determined to take measures 
for extending the Blackstone Cnal to Fitchburg ; 
and Committees were appointed to cause surveys 
of the route to be made, and to raise funds te 


At a meeting held 





meet the expense of such surveys. 
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Effect of Hot Water on Flowers.—The following 
fact is deserving of record, as an interesting addi- 
tion to what has hitherto’been discovered on the 
subject of vegetable physiology, and as enabling 
the lovers of flowers to prolong for a day the en- 
joyment of their short lived beauty. Most flowers 
begin to fade after being kept twenty-four hours 
in water ; but all (the most fugacious, such as the | very mealy and finely flavored. One single seed- 
poppy and perhaps one or two others, excepted) ling plant of 1826 produced only four small pota- 
may be completely restored by the use of i jan but these four, planted the last May, each 
water. For this purpose—place the flowers in | one in a hill, in good ground, yielded half a bushel, 
scalding water, deep enough to cover about one, or a half peck to each hill. 
third of the length of the stem, and by the time} “Of Mr Burnham’s best sort (they were white) 
the Water has become cold, the flowers will be-! two potatoes grown from one seed, in 1826, and 
come erect and fresh ; then cut off the clodded | planted about the middle of last May (1827) yield- 
ends, and put them into cold water.—Patriot. ed ten pounds of potatoes, some of them very 

tases eames large, aud all of excellent quality, being very mealy 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. and finely flavored. 


—nitiretammenearee “The merits of these two sorts of potatoes, 
____ BOSTON, F RID. AY, FE B. 27, _ 1829. ‘taking them for all in all, appeared so equal that 
ae to do equal justice to the two claimants, the com- 
mittee decided to blend the different premiums and 

divide the same equally between them. 

“ The committee have reason to. think that as 
the potatoes of the second year’s growth from the 
seed, appeared to be superior in texture and flavor 
to the small seedling potatoes of the first year, so 
the produci of the thigd year may be superior to 
that of the second. 

“The seeds are thus saved. In autumn, or 
whenever the potatoes are ripe, some of the green 
balls are collected ; and the pulp being sofi, they 
aré mashed by hand, and by washing them in sev- 
eral waters, the seeds are separated and made 
clean. These being well dried, are seved till seed 
| time in the ensuing spring, and then sown in drills, 
\in the manner in which garden seeds are sown. 
The most vigorous plants when four or five inches 
| high, may be transplanted to another bed, at the 
distance of a foot from each other. Or the smal- 
ler plants growing between the best may be pulled 


observed by Mr Putnam and Mr Burnham, and 
each of them now exhibited satisfactory proof of 
their success. They selected the best of the vari- 
ous sorts they had cultivated. The superior sort 
of Mr Putnam’s was red, and in shape and ap- 
pearance exactly resembled the long red or River 
Plate potato ; but was incomparably better, being 














HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. . 

Ata meeting held at the office of ZesrepEer 
Cook, Jr, in this city, on Tuesday last, Gen. H. A. 
S. Dearsorn, after a few pertinent remarks upon 
the objects of the meeting, proposed its organiza- 
tion. 

The Hon. Joun Lowe. was appointed _Mod- 
erator, and Zeseper Cook, Jr, Secretary. 

The meeting then proceeded to choose a Com- 
inittee of three for the purpose of preparing a Con- 
stitution to present to the Society at an adjourned 
meeting, to be called by the Chairman of the 
same, when they should be ready to report. 

A Committee consisting of five was appointed 
to procure - subscribers. Books for this purpose 
are opened at the New Englareal Farmer oflice, | 
and at the office of the Secretary, 7 1-2 Congress | 
street, where all who are so inclined, are invited | 
to call and sign their names. 

ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr, Secretary. 








Boston, Feb. » 24, 1 1829. (Up; leaving the best about a foot apart, in order 
MR TIDD’S NEW V. ARIETIES OF POTA- that the product of each plant may be kept by it- 
TOES.* ‘self. It will doubtless be expedient to sow seeds 


The importance of the potato as food for man from the best sorts of potatoes the experimenters 
and beast is so generally appreciated that any at- can obtain.” 
tempt to improve the quality of that vegetable! It appears to us that Mr 'Tidd’s mode of obtain- 
will, no doubt, be considered interesting ‘by the ing seedling potatoes is to be preferred to any 
agricultural part of the community. In England, | (other modes of which we have seen any account, 
we are told, the farmers hold it to be indispensably. in the following modifications of his process, viz: 
necessary to renew their potatoes from the top. ‘In planting the balls or pieces of the balls instead 
seed once in fourteen or fifteen years, to prevent of planting the seeds merely. Nature designs that 
their degeneracy, both as respects quantity and, the pulp, or nutritious matter, contained in or con- 
quality. The Essex Agricultural Soctety have | stituting what botanists denominate the pericarp 
granted premiums for raising potatoes from seed, of the seed, shall furnish nutriment to the young 
and a report on that subject, signed by the late |j-lant, while yet in embryo, and before it obtains 
Col, Pickertne, chairman of a committee of that | the organs and the vigor necessary to enable it to 
society was published in the ew England Farmer | draw nourishment from the soil. It has been re- 
vol. vi. p. 98. commended to plant peaches whole instead of the 

By the abovementioned report it appears that} kernels ; and apple seeds are said to succeed the 
Mr Daniel Putnam of Danvers, and Mr Daniel| better for being sown with the pomace in which 
Burnham of Newburyport, presented, at the Essex | they are enveloped, when taken from a cider-mill. 
Cattle Show in 1827, various samples of potatoes, | Dr Darwin observes in his Phytologia, that “ 'To 
grown in 1827, prodaced from seeds taken from | sow seeds advantageously, it is probable, that those 
the green balls in the autumn of 1825, and sown | of our native plants might be suffered to drop on 
in the spring of 1826. {tis further stated, that|the surface of the earth in autumn, or to fall from 
“ To prevent any mixture of the different sorts it| their parent plant covered only by their deciduous 
was necessary that the product from each single | leaves, in which situation their fruit might contri- 
seed should be kept by itself; and that this pro- | bute to nourish them.” And again, “ Where the 
duct of each sort, planted in the spring of the, fruit, which surrounds any seeds can be sown with 
succeeding year should also be kept separate from|them it may answer some yseful purpose. Thus 
every other soft. These precautions were duly | the fruit of crabs, quinces, and some hard pears 


—- 








* See the last No. of the N. E. Farmer, p. 242. 





will lie all the winter uninjured, covered only with | 


their autumnal leaves, and will contribute much to 
nourish their germinating seeds in the spring. So 
the holly berry and the ivy berry remain during 
the winter months uninjured by the rain or frosts, 
and undevoured by birds or insects, and contribute 
to nourish their germinating seeds when they fall 
to the ground in the spring. The acrid husk of 
walnuts, sown along with them, preserves the 
sweet kernel from the attack of insects ; the same 
must be the use of the acrid oil of the cashew nut. 
The hawthorn possesses both a nutritive covering, 
and a hard shell for the above purposes ; and the 
seeds of roses are armed with stiff pointed bristles, 
as well as furnished with a nutritious fruit; the 
former constitutes a defence against insects, and 
the latter supplies a reservoir of nutriment for the 
germinating seeds.” 

Another (as it appears to us) favorable circum- 
stance with regard to Mr Tidd’s experiments, was 
his forwarding the young plants in his green house. 
It was this acceleration of their growth which 
caused the produce the first year to consist in part 
of “ fair sized potatoes and a few larger than the 
average growth of early whites.” Mr Tidd has 
thus, not only gained a year’s time in forwarding 
his experiment, but it is probable that he has 
thereby obtained more vigorous and prolific varie- 
ties than he could have done by common culture. 
Young plants as well as young animals should be 
well fed in the early part of their growth, or they 
will not attain the excellence of which they are 
capable. 





Early Asparagus——Mr R. Toohey, gardener to 
the late Goy. Gore, has left at the New England 
Farmer office, Feb. 24, some bunches of aspara- 
gus, six inches long, which we expect is the first 
cut this seascn, in this vicinity. 





Agricultural Societies —A bill to continue in 
force, for the term of five years, an act for the 
encouragement of Agriculture and Manufactures, 
passed the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, on the 21st inst. 





Rail- itamiie the 23d inst. the Legislature 
of Massachusetts resolved, that it is expedient for 
the state to aid and encourage the construction of 
rail-roads, by its funds. The further considera- 
tion of the subject is postponed to the next session 
of the Legislature. 





Extract of Sumac.—From a communication of Ri- 
chard W. Otis, Esq., to Dr Samuel L. Mitchell, 
dated Dec. 20th, 1828, with a sample of the arti- 
cle, as prepared in Sicily. 

This extract contains all the efficient properties 
of Sumac, used in dying stuffs and yarns, as well 
as in tanning skins, It consequently answers the 
same purposes, and can be substituted to common 
Sumac in all circumstances. 

One part of this extract-produces as much effect 
as ten parts of Sumac, and even more, its action 
being more immediate and penetrating. 

Its qualities preserve themselves unchanged, 
time or age having no effect upon them. 

This extract occupies one-hundredth part the 
volume of common Sumac, and its weight is nine- 
tenths less. It advantages must accordingly be 
calculated upon these proportions, that is to say, 
in regard to freight, land carriage, warehouse 
room, and cost of store rent, &c. 

A small quantity of tepid water dissolves it. 

Tu its application to the arts, that quantity of 
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water only is required which is necessary for the 
immersion of the stuffs, threads and skins. Thus, 
almost all the fuel commonly used, is saved ; there 
is a great saving of labor,and in many instances 
boilers are unnecessary. When boiling water is 
not required in certain operations of dying or of 
tanning, a small kettle may be used, wherein the 
extracts may be dissolved over the fire, after 
which it may be poured out into a wooden vat, 
which may be filled*up with the quantity of water 
wanted.—M. Y. Farmer. 





Alcohol from Blackberries. —Mr Evans lately 
showed the editor of the Technological Repository 
a very fine specimen of pure alcohol which he 
stated he had distilled from a very common and 
well known English vegetable, but which he had 
never before known applied to this purpose. The 
alcohol had the flavor of French brandy. Mr 
Edwards said, that an experiment was now mak- 
ing on a large scale in North Wales to cultivate 





SEEDS WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
For sale at the Seed Establishment, connected with the office 
of the New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, Bos- 
ton, the largest variety of seeds to be found in New England— 
of the crops of 1828. "The greatest care has been taken to have 
them raised by our most experienced seed growers, and to have 
the sorts perfectly genuine. hey are oflered for sale by the 
bushel, pound, or paper, on favorable terms. Each package 
for retail is accompanied with short directions on its manage- 


ment. The rey comprise some of our most prominent 
sorts. Pamphlet catalogues gratis. ~, 
Artichoke, Green Globe White Cos, or Loaf 
Asparagus, Devonshire Green Cos 

Gravesend Melon, Pine Apple 

Battersea Green Citron 

Large white Reading Persian 

Beans, (26 varieties,) including Nutmeg 


the English broad beans, 
dwarfs, pole, &c. 

Beets, true Long Blood 
Early blood Turnip 
Early White Scarcity 
Freach Sugar, or Amber) Marjora 


Large Canteleupe 
Pomegranate, or Musk 
Carolina Water 

a Island Water 
Apple seeded Water 





the brambles for this purpose; that they readily 
grew from cuttings planted in a good soil, and 
which produced fruit the same year. They were 
to be trained on low frames to prevent them from 
trailing upon the earth, and the berries were 
greatly increased in size from the culture. He 
does not intend to patent his discovery, but to ex- 
ercise it for the benefit of the public. 


The State of Ohio has borrowed five millions of 
dollars to construct her canals, and it is supposed 
she will require a few additional millions. Capital 
is not wanting for a good investment. 











To Correspondents.—We are obliged to defer this week, some 
able remarks from a respected correspondent, on Mr ‘Tidd’s ex- 
periments on Potatoes, and some other articles. 














Farm for Sale. 

In Bedford, 15 miles from Boston, on the post road from 
Lowell to Concord, Mass., and one mile from the post road 
leading through Lexington to Worcester. It contains 80 acres, 
has 3 pastures, a wood Jot of about 8 acres, an inexhaustible 

at meadow, and about 36 acres of mowing. The dweiling 
rouse has two parlors, a large China closet, an excellent kiich- 
en, and six chambers, and there are two wells of water, The 
barn, corn barn, and poultry house, &c. are in the best order. 
It is 3 miles from Concerd, one half mile from Concord river, 
where is good fishing, and 10 miles from Lowell. The above 
premises were completely repaired within and without last 
spring. The dwelling house has had three coats of paint in- 
side and out. It has a southern aspect, several large Elm trees 
in frent, a handsome and extensive fence and circular avenue. 
Inquire at the New England Farmer Seed Store. 


A Situation Wanted, 
For a young man and his wife in a private family. 4t feb27 


Hull’s Trusses. 

The undersigned, agent for Doct. Hull, has recently received 
and has for sale, a complete assortment of this useful instrument, 
adapted to the relief o! Fyne afflicted with ruptures of eve 
description, from the adult to the infant, and which will in all 
cases where it is required, be fitted and applied with the utmost 
care. 

_ Testimonials relating to the utility and excellency of this ar- 
ticle, are abundant, and deposited with the agent, but have be- 
come a matter of too much notoriety, and too well admitted, to 
wt as numerous instances of perfect cures have re- 
sulted from its application. EBENEZER WIGHT, 

Feb. 2 P Milk street, opposite Federal street, Boston. 

eb. 27, it 


Scions of Fine Fruit. 
For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, scions of 
the Heathcot and Bartlett Pears—cut from bearing trees—the 


oon excellence of these pears is too well known to need com- 














; Fresh Hemp Seed. 
Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 52 
North Market Street, a few barrels of American Hemp Seed, of 
last year’s growth.—Also, one barrel of tresh Riga Flax Seed, 


m 
Orange Mustard, White and Brown 
Green, (for soups, &c.) | Nasturtium 
Borecole Mangel Wurtzel 
Brocoli, rowed White Okra 
Early Purple Onions, Potato 
Large Cape Tree 
Brussels —— White Portugal 
Cabbage, Early York Yellow 
Early Dutch Large Red 
Early Sugarloaf Parsley, Siberian 
Early Lon. Battersea Dwarf Curled 
Early Emperor Curled or Double 
Early Wellington Parsnip, Large Dutch swelling 
Large Bergen, &c. | Peas, Sisty Washington 


Large Cape Savoy 
Large Scotch 

Large Geeen Glazed 
Large Late Drumhead 
Tree, or 1000 headed 
Green Globe Savoy 


Early double blussomed 
Early Frame 

Early Golden Hotspur 
Early Charlton 

Early Strawberry Dwarf 
Dwarf Blue Imperial 


Red Dutch Iwarf Blue Prussian 
Yellow Savoy Dwarf Spanish, or Fan 
Turnip Rooted, &c. Dwarf Marrowfat 
Russian Dwarf Sugar 


Matchless, or Tali Marrow 
Knight’s Tall Marrow 
Tal) Crooked Sugar 
Peppers, Long or Cayenne 
Tomato, or Squash 


Late Imperial 

Late Sugarloaf 
Cardoon 
Carrots, Altringham 

early orn, (for table) 





lood Red Cherry, (West India) 
Lemon Pumpkins, Fine Family 
_. Long Oran Connecticut Field 

Cauliflower, Early and Late Mammoth 
Celery, White solid Radish, Early Frame 

Rose colored sclid Short top Scarlet 

Italian , Long Salmon 

Celeriac,or turnip rooted Purple Short Top 
a Long white,or Naples 

Auves 


Cherry 

Violet colored 

White Turnip Rooted | 

Black Fall or Spanish 
Rhubarb Roots, (for tarts) 


Corn Salad, or Vettikost 
Cress, Curled or Peppergrass 
Broad leaved or Garden 
WV ater 


Cucumber, Early Frame Ruta B 
Early Green Cluster |g yenfy 
Shon Pri ckly ened Salsafy, or vegetable oyster 
Long Prickly v1 . 
Long Green Turkey |Skirret 
Long White Turkey | Saffron 


Spinach, New Zealand 


Long White Spine 
Prickly, or Fall 


Small Girkin, &c. 


Egg Plant, Purple Roundleaved summer 
; White Sage 
Endive, Green Squash, Early bush summer 
White Curled : Long Crook Neck 
Broad leaved Batavian Vegetable Marrow 
Garden Burnet Acorn &c. 
Gorlic Setts Tomatos 


Indian Corn, (several varieties) Turni j 
’ ips, early white Dutch 
Purple curled . Early Garden Stone 


Green curled Scotch : . 
White Flat, or Globe 
Leek, London Large Eng. Norfolk 
Large Scotch 


Long Tankard 

Long Yellow French 
Yellow Maltese 
Yellow Aberdeen 


Lettuce, Early Curled Silesia 
Large Green head 
Royal Cape (fine) 


Imperial 
Yellow Stone 

Hardy Green Yellow Swedish 
rows Dutch Dedham 
wee Foy Thyme—Sweet Basil—Bone- 
Geanbead or Rose [Santee —Decener— 

yssop—-W ormwood— Sum- 
an ed Bonum Cos |mer Gavery—Foany royal— 
Ice Cos Spikenard—Dill—Balm--Tan- 





sy—Bene, &c. 
Farmer Wanted. 
A steady, faithful man is wanted to take charge of a farm in 








sell known to be superior to the common American Flax. 





Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country, Who may wish to keep an assortment 
of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be furnished 
at the New England Farmer office, No. 52 North Market street, 
Boston, with boxes containing-a complete assortment of the 
seeds mostly used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be purchased in this country, neatly done up in small 
papers, at 6 and 12 cents each—warranted to be of the growth 
of 1826, and of the purest quality, ORNAMENTAL FLOWER 
SEEps will be added on the same terms, when ordered, as wel 
as Peas, Beans, Eanty Watts Sweet Corn, &c, of dif- 
ferent sorts. 

(L> The Seeds vended at this establishment, are put up on a 
new plan this year, each package being accompanied with 
short directions on its management, and packed in the neatest 
style.—Traders are requested to call and examine for them- 
selves. eptf Jan. 23. 





For Sale, 

In the southeasterly part of old Marlborough, a valuable 
Farm, containing about }20 acres. consisting of every kind of 
‘and that is desirable to the enterprising farmer, a large portion 
of which is of the first quality, having a constant stream of water 
running through it; and the land is so situated that a number of 
acres are capable of irrigation. On the premises is an upright 
two story House, with four rooms on the floor, in good repair ; 
a large bon 80 by 30, and in common seasons is filled with 
good hay. There are also on the farm, good Orchards, a part 
of which are in their prime ; together with an abundance of 
Wood, the best of white oak, fit for wheelwrights’ use, or for 
ship timber. ‘There are few farms capable of more improve- 
ment, or which can be carried on at less expense. The place 
will be sold at a fair price, with or without the stock and uten- 
sils, at the election of the purchaser. The a ps made easy 
and accommodating, and possession may be had on delivery of 
the deed. For further particulars, please inquire of WILLIAM 
Drarer, Esq. of Marlborough, of Benzamin Wexp of Rox- 
bury, or of Samuet H. Wexp, on the premises, Jan. 16. 


~ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 























ey to J. B. Russet, New England Farmer Seed 


FROM| To 

APPLES, best, - - - - |barrel.) 300) 3 75 
ASHES, pot, first sort, = - - - | ton, {130 00135 00 
earl, first sort, - + - | 1130 00.135 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - bushel. 80, 112 
BEEF, mess, - « «© barrel.| 10 00 10 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - " 850 9 00 
Cargo, No, 2 . - ‘a 750 775 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, - pound. 14 16 
CHEESE, new milk, «: - - -{ « 7 9 
Skimmed milk, = - - “ 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barre!.| 900 9 12 
Genesee, - - - = a 900 9 2% 

Rye, best, - - : fh 

GRAIN, Corn, - - : - ‘bushel. 63; 65 
Rye, - - . eo, = 75 80 
Barley, - - - es | 70 
Oats, ad = at a - | 30 38 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - jpound,) | 9 
= << + « -& - | cask, 85 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton. | | $00 
PORK, clear, - - - - ‘barrel. 16 00 16 50 
Navy, mess, e- wey ag 13 00! 13 2% 
Cargo, No. 1, - - | | 13 00; 13 25 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - - ‘bushel! 200 2 50 
Orchard Grass, - - am 3 00 
Fowl Meadow, - - - | “ 4 00 
Rye Grass, oe T. “ | 4 00 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - {| “ 4 00 
Red Top - in! tae tM 1 00 
Lucerne, - -"  - =  pound.} | 50 
White Honeysuckle Clover, wit 50 

Red Clover, (northern) - | “ | 8 10 
French Sugar Beet, - - - 1 
Mangel Wurtzel, - 1. * 1 5O 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed,- | “ 35! 42 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, “6 | 22, 26 
Merino, three fourths washed, ad 30; 35 
Merino, half & quarter washed | “‘ 28) 33 
Native, washed, - - - | “ | 255 28 

Pulled, Vamb’s, first sort, - | “ | 37 41 
Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, “ | % «©6390 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort, | ae 30 33 

PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR. HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hall Market.) 

BEEF, best pieces, - - - - |pound. 10) 121-2 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - | 5 8g 
whole hogs, ‘ae “ 5) 1 
Se a a ae «“ 6) 6 

MUTTON, “Te at. a ee “ 9 I 
Seer se | 
BUTTER, kegandtub, - - - “ l 20 
Lump, best, - - . “| 20 

EGGS, - pay; - - - [dozen. 20 22 
MEAL, Kye, retail,- - -  ~ }bushel. 70 
Indian, retail, - - - “4 7 
POTATOS, = = » “ 50 
CIDER, [according te quality,})  - prerrel. 2% 2 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Feb. 27, 1829. 














MISCELLANIES. 


SELECTED FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
AGRICULTURE. 
“ Hail, Agriculiure! by whose parent aid 
The deep foundations of these States are laid ; 
‘The seeds of greatness by thy hand are sown, 
These shal] mature with (ee and time alone.” 


LAW, PHYSIC, AND POETRY, A LOT- 
TERY. 
“ What but a Lorrery is the law, 
Whose Lawyers al] the Prizes draw, 
Their clients give them many thanks, 
For privilege to draw the BLanks.” 


“ Physicians manage LoTTERYWISE, 

Here death ’s the Buank—and health the ?R1zE¥; 
And ’tis a truth, which most men feel, 

There ’s but few Prizes in the wheel.” 


“ What hopes can starv’ling poets feel, 
When there ’s no Prizes in the wheel, 
For should they draw the phantom fame, 
Tis but a BLankK—aurémpty name.” 


From Good’s Book of Nature. 





VENTRILOQUISM. : 

Lewis Brabant, valet de chambre of Francis 1. | 
of France, was a skilful ventriloquist; and fell | 
desperately in love with a young, beautiful, and | 
very wealthy heiress, whose father forbade his ad- 
dresses in consequence of the disparity of his con- 
dition. After the decease of her father, Brabant, 
unsubdued by the first repulse, determined to 
make another push, and to call to his aid, if ne- 
cessary, the art of ventriloquism. 

He accordingly waited on the mother, and once 
more submitted his proposals. But faithful to the | 
views of her deceased husband, she gave him a| 
direct refusal. While in the act of so doing, a| 
low, hollow, sepulechral voice was heard by her-| 
self, and by all present, and which was instantly | 
recognised as the voice of the deceased, command- | 
ing the widow to give her daughter’s hand to Lew- | 
is Brabant, whom the spirit affirmed he now knew | 
to be a worthy and an excellent man, and much | 
wealthier than he had taken him to be when alive ; 
adding, at the same time, that he was suffering in 
purgatory for having ill-treated, by his refusal, so 
exemplary a man; and that he would not be re- 
leased till his widow had consented. 

All was mute astonishment; but Brabant ap- 
peared more astonished than the rest. He mod- 
estly observed that whatever his merits might be, 
he had no idea that they were worthy of being 
commemorated by a voice from the grave; but 
nothing could give him more pleasure than to be 
made the happy instrument of extricating the old 
gentleman from the pains of purgatory, which it 
seemed he was suffering on his account. There 
was no doubt as to the voice ; no time was to be 
lost; the mother end the whole family immedi- 
ately assented, and Lewis Brabant had the honor 
of receiving their commands to speedily, prepare 
for the nuptials. 

To prepare for the nuptials, money was neces- 
sary; but Brabant was destitute of such an article. 
He resolved to try whether the same talent which 
had obtained for him the promise of a wife, might 
not also obtain for him the money wanted. He 
recollected that there lived at Lyons an old miser, 


} 
} 
| 


| 
| 











M. Cornu, who bad accumulated immense wealth 


5 , ] 
by usury and extortion, and whose conscience ap- 


peared often uneasy in consequence of the means 
which he had used ; and he thought that Cornu 
was the*very character that might answer his pur- 
pose. 

To Lyons, therefore, he went, post haste, com- 
menced an immediate acquaintanee with Cornu, 
anc on every interview took care to contrast the 
pure happiness enjoyed by the man whose con- 


‘science could look back, like M. Cornu’s, as he 
l was pleased to say, cn a life devoted to acts of 


charity and benevolence, with the horrors of the 
wretch who had amassed heaps of wealth by in- 
justice, and whose tormented mind only gave him 
now a foretaste of what he was to expect here- 
after. The miser was always ready to change 
the conversation; but Brabant pressed it upon 
him, till finding, on one occasion, that he appear- 
ed more agitated than ever; and at that instant a 
low, hollow, solemn, sepulchral mutter was heard, 
as in the former case, which was found to be the 
voice of Cornu’s father, who had been dead some 
years, and which declared him to have passed all 
this time in the tortures of purgatory, from which 
he had just now learned that nothing could free 
him but his son’s paying 10,000 crowns into the 
hands of Lewis Brabant, then with him, for the 
purpose of redeeming Christian slaves from the 
hands of the Turks. 

All was unutterable astonishment; but Lewis 
Brabant was the most 


his life, he was convinced of the possibility of the 
dead holding conversation with the living: and 
admitted that, in truth, he had been employed in 
redeeming Christian slaves from the Turks. 

The mind of the old miser was distracted with 
a thousand contending passions. He was 
picious without apparent cause ; filial duty prompt- 
ed him to rescue his father from the abode of mis- 
ery: but 10,000 crowns was a large sum even 
for such a purpose. At length he adjourned till 
the next day to meet in another place. 
quired time to examine into this mysterious aifair, 
and he wished, as he said, to give his father an 
opportunity of trying whether he could not bar- 
gain for a smaller sum. 


Sus- 


He re- 


They accordingly met the next day, and agree- 
able to Cornu, on an open common in the vicinity 
of Lyons, where there was neither a house, nor a 
wall, nor a tree, nor a bush, that could conceal a 
confederate. No sooner, however, had they met 
than the old miser’s ears were again assailed with 
the same hideous and sepulehral cries, upraiding 
him for having suffered his father to remain for 
24 hours longer in the torments of purgatory ; de- 
nouncing that, unless the demand of the 10,000 
crowns was instantly complied with, the sum 
would be doubled; and that the miser himself 
would be condemned to the same doleful regions, 
and to an increased degree of torture. Cornu 
moved a few paces forward, but was assailed with 
still louder shrieks: he advanced again, and now 
instead of hearing his father’s voice alone, he was 
assailed with the dreadful outery of the whole 
Cornu family for the last two or three generations, 
all suffering in purgatory, and all included in the 
general contract of 10,000 crowns ; all beseech- 
ing him to have mercy on them, and to have 
mercy on himself. Cornu could not resist the 
threats and outcries of so many, instantly paid the 
10,000 crowns into the hands of Lewis Brabant, 
and felt some pleasure that by postponing the pay- 


astonished of the two:| ~ 
| modestly declared that now for the first time in 


ment for one day, he had at least been, able to 
/rescue the whole family of Cornus for the same 
| sum of money, as was at first demanded for his 
ifather alone. ‘The dextrous ventriloquist having 

received the money, returned to Paris, married his 
‘intended bride, and told the whole story to his 
|sovereign and the court, much to their entertain- 
ment. 
| REPARTEE. 

When Madam Heinel drew the fashionable 
| world to the Opera some years since, by the avow- 
ed superiority of her graceful attractions, the then 

Earl of Harrington, of amorous notoriely, on the 
| morning of her benefit, enclosed her a bank note 
| of 500 pounds, which the heroine sent back with 
| the following reply. 

“ My Lord—I could not hesitate a moment ir 
returning the bill you did me the honor of enclos- 
ing me. If your Lordship meant it as a reward 
for my public performance, it is infinitely too much 
—if it is intended as a prelude*to any private re- 
hearsal, it is in my opinion, as far too little.” 

Yours, &c., 
Hernew.” 


Pressed Culinary Herbs. 
For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52, 
| North Market street, Culinary Herbs, dried, pressed, and neatly 
| packed, in parcels, at the following prices :—Sweet Marjoram, 
| SU cts—Summer Savory, 25 cts~—Thyme, 33 cts—Sage, 17 cts 
| —Celery, (in bottles for soups, &c,) 25 cts—Balm, 33 cts— 
| Rose Flowers, $1,00. eptf 





| 
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Tavern to be Leased. 

To be leased, that excellent stand for covntry custom, the 
| Tavern on the Mill Dam or Western Avenue, now occupied by 
} Major Horatio G. Buttrick. It is believed that an active and 
| enterprising man might acquire a fortune by hiring it. ‘Terms, 
| five years lease, with good security—rent 900 dollars. If not 
| leased before the 2d day of March next, it will be let at public 
; auction on that day, at 12 o’clock, M. on the premises. 
| Inquire of JOHN LOWELL, Common Street, Boston. 
| 2t 
| 


——$_$____2—__— 





Feb 20, 








Farmer Wanted. 
| A faithful man is wanted to take charge of a small place in 
| Roxbury, comprising a garden, orchard, &c. 
| (c= It must be expressly understood that no ardent spirits 
| will be allowed on the place. Persons who are unwilling to ae- 
| cede to this, need not make application to the New England 
Farmer Seed Store, 52 North Market St. Boston 








Assorted Seeds for Families. 

For sale at the New Engiand Farmer Seed Store small boxes 
of assorted Seeds tor Kitchen Gardens. Each box contains a 
package of the following Seeds: 

Early Washington Peas Long Dutch Parsnip 

Dwarf Blue Imperia! Peas Large Cabbage Lettuce 

Late Marrow/at Peas Long Green Turkey Cucumber 
Early Mohawk Dwarf string/Pine-apple Melon 

Boans Long, or Round Watermelox 
China Dwarf string and shell) Nasturtium 

Beans Large White Onion 
Lima, or Saba Pole Beans | Large Red Onion 
Long Blood Beet Curled Parsley 
Early Turnip-rooted Beet Fiat Saoe Pepper 
Early York Cabbage Early Scarlet Shori-top Radish 
Large late Drumhead Cabbage) White Turnip Radish 
Cape Savoy Cabbage Salsafy 
Red Dutch Cabbage (for pick-|Early Bush Sgt ' 

ling) Early White Dutch Turnip 
Early Horn Carrot White Flat Turnip 
Long Orange Carrot Yeilow Stone Turnip 
White Solid Celery Winter Crook-neck Squash. 
Curled Cress a 
Early Cucumber POT HERB SEEDS. 
Early Silesia Lettuce Thyme—Sage—Marjorum. 

The above list, it will be seen, comprises all the common ve- 
getables, besides several new varicties of recent introduction, 
and uncommon excellence. Every kind is warranted of the 
very first quality, as to freshness and purity. Each box contains 
directions for the management of the different sorts. Price $3 
per box. 
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Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but t who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 

Printed for J. B. Russet, by I. R. Burts & Co.—by whom 
all deseriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. RussEth, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North Market Street. 
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